YAMOUD. 

(A Story from the Desert.) 


By Henry Willard French. 



V. 


LONG desert cara¬ 
van usually moves 
at night, for vari¬ 
ous reasons; to¬ 
ward morning it is 
very cold on the 
desert, and action 
helps to keep them 
warm, while both 
Arabs and camels 
find the sunshine 
very conducive to 
sleep. Often one 
sees a solitary rider 
asleep upon his camel; and often, too, the 
camel is as sound asleep. On the Arabian 
desert the writer once passed an entire cara¬ 
van, in the middle of the afternoon, swing¬ 
ing and swaying steadily along, though every 
rider and every camel was absolutely sound 
asleep. When they move at night the cara¬ 
vans are much less likely to be taken by sur¬ 
prise by the robber bands which infest the 
interiors of all the great deserts. From their 
earliest history, too, the Arabs have been 
wonderful astronomers. A perfect knowledge 
of the stars is inevitable; and they can guide 
themselves over the beaconless sands much 
better by night than by day. But the chief rea¬ 
son, after all, for moving at night is that the 
camels, stupid, greedy, and idiotic creatures as 
they are, will not eat in the dark. In short 
journeys it does not matter much, for the 
hump on a camel’s back is composed of fat 
stored up in times of plenty, as his stomach 
stores away water, to be used when times are 
hard; but it takes only a few days to exhaust 
these supplies, and, on long journeys, if they 
move by day they would Jose an hour each 
night and morning, while the camels ate their 


food, while when they move at night, the time 
is taken from their rest, instead. It is more 
economical. 

The grand Mohammedan law of hospitality 
provided the little empty-handed stranger in 
the caravan with food and water. Shelter he 
did not need, beyond the friendly shadow of 
some willing dromedary; while the utter lack 
of curiosity, so common among his people, as 
far, at least, as questioning is concerned, al¬ 
lowed the lonely mite, wrapped in the mourn¬ 
ing sarai, to move on with them practically 
unmolested. He knew it would be so. It is 
the custom of the people. It is always so. 

They all knew very well that if they asked 
Yamoud whence he came, he would say, 

From the desert.” Or if they asked him 
where he went, he would reply, “ To the sea.” 

They all knew, too, that if they had asked 
even the leader of the caravan precisely the 
same questions, he, too, would have answered 
in the same evasive way. It would have 
amounted to nothing. They would not have 
been any wiser at the end than in the be¬ 
ginning, so they saved their strength, and did 
not ask at all. 

The very first lesson which an Arab baby 
learns, when he begins to talk, is to keep facts 
to himself. It does not sound very friendly, 
put m that way, but it saves a deal of trouble. 
Foreigners do not understand Arabs. They 
ask them pointed questions, and receive pecu¬ 
liar answers. They construe the answers to 
please themselves, and come away to tell the 
world that the Arabs are a nation of liars. 
They are not a nation of liars. Perhaps, if 
they should tell the foreigners to mind their 
own affairs, and let them and theirs alone, the 
foreigners would understand them better. 

At all events, no one thought of questioning 
Yamoud, and the white sarai grew dingy with 
the desert dust, and brown from the soil of the 
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rising plain, and torn and ragged in the moun¬ 
tain passes; and a sorry-looking atom the little 
wanderer was, as, with the very last of the car¬ 
avan, he entered the massive gate in the great 
stone wall surrounding the City of the Sea. 

There was excitement about the gate as the 
caravan entered. Two white men (the first 
Yamoud had ever seen), in brilliant uniforms 
were posting a glaring notice at the gate. It 
was blazing with bright colors, to attract at¬ 
tention, and decorated with the picture of a 
lion, with his mouth wide open, jumping up 
toward something, on one side, and on the 
other, an animal like a horse, though with a 
horn in his forehead, was jumping toward the 
same thing. 

Yamoud looked at the picture for a moment, 
but he did n’t think much of it, and was much 
more interested in looking at the white officers. 
He had seen pictures before, at the khan, on 
bales and boxes which caravans were carrying 
from the seaport into the interior. Indeed, he 
had seen that same picture more than once, 
and never thought much of it; .for he knew very 
'veil that horses and lions did n’t eat the same 
things, and that even if they did, and if that 
something in the center was really some strange 
thing which both lions and horses ate, even 
then he knew that the two would never take 
that way of obtaining it. They would stop on 
the ground and fight there, if, indeed, there was 
such a thing as a strange-looking horse with a 
horn in his forehead that would dare to stop 
and fight a lion; and as sure as fate, the lion 
wou conquer, and first eat up the horse, and 
then chmb quietly up and eat whatever it was 
on the top of the mound. 

Yamoud could not read a word of the writ- 
>ng under the picture, any more than he could 
read the writing around the pictures on the 

khaT 'u 1 ? l0aded and unl °aded i„ the 
wriri He had 0nly a seneral idea that such 
inv "? never amounted to much, and was pay- 
° h ' 5 ent ‘ re a ««ntion to the officers, when 
for the*h* W fi oc ° uld rea d read the notice aloud, 
rant a ?v ‘ who w <*e ^te as igno- 

anv , h Jr Ud / and as an Arab rarely lets 
helrinvT,“ hln feach 0f him without 
eyes ami ’ Yam °“ d s eals were as open as his 
y , and soon his eyes quite forgot what they 
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had been doing, while his ears were all that 
there was to him. 

The notice proved to be an offer of a large 
reward for any information that should lead to 
the capture, dead or alive, of a great criminal 
who had been reported as being somewhere in 
that neighborhood. It gave a long description 
of the man, and several names by which he was 
best known. 

Among the names was “ Abu’l Hasham.” 

VI. 


When Yamoud heard the name of Abu’l 
Hasham his lips pressed very close together, to 
keep any involuntary word from coming out, 
and he fell back, more and more, as the cara¬ 
van moved on, till presently he was left behind. 

He did not mind that, for he had nothing 
more to do with the caravan. The question 
of being alone and helpless and of how he was 
to live did not trouble him. It did not even 
occur to him. He was not an adventurer look¬ 
ing for a fortune. He knew well enough that 
when there was a dire demand for food some 
way would appear for obtaining it. He was 
concerned only about the kismet (mark of fate) 
in his forehead which had brought him there, 
that was so closely associated just now with 
Abu’l Hasham. 

He tried to think, but he was still walking 
along the principal street of the city, to which 
he was little accustomed. He was hustled and 
jostled about and bewildered by such noises 
and confusion as he had not known even in 
the busiest hours of the khan. He was shouted 
at in more languages which he could not un¬ 
derstand, and pushed out of the way for more 
kinds of people, and more strange things trun¬ 
dled about on wheels than he supposed could 
be found in all the wide world together. 

There was no such thing as thinking in such 
commotion, and he turned into the first byway, 
and on and on, into narrower and narrower 
alleys, till at last he was almost alone. 

Possibly he was the only one in the city, out¬ 
side of the slave-collector’s own people, who 
knew, to a certainty, that Abu’l Hasham en¬ 
tered the gate less than twelve hours before. 
He was sure that as soon as the slave-collector 
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read those notices he would find some way to 
go out again, and would go as fast and as far 
as possible, when there would be little hope 
that a desert boy could follow him or find him, 
or ever know where to find his mother. 

Common sense told him that whatever he 
proposed to 
do must be 
accomplished 

quickly — but 
there was just 
the rub. He 
did n’t know 
what in the 
world to do. 
He had done 
all thatheknew 
howto do when 
he came to the 
City of the Sea. 


“YAMOUD DRANK IT AFTER THE ARAB FASHION.” 

He was there. He had accomplished so 
much, and he had not another plan or idea. 
He knew that his mother would be where Abu’l 
Hasham was, and that the only way to look for 
her was to find Abu'I Hasham. He was sure 
that they were both in the city, and that he was 
in the city; but the city was a very different 
p ace from what he had supposed. It was not 
at all like the town about the khan, where one 
could stand at one gate and see everything 
clear to the other gate, and in ten minutes find 
any one who was inside the walls 
The great graystone walls of the houses rose 


so close on either side of the alley that he could 
almost touch the two at once. They rose so 
high that the sun never found its way down to 
the pavement, which was damp and cold and 
slimy—so different from his desert sand. 

It was the first time in his life that he had 
ever been in a city, but Yamoud walked on 
and on without noticing anything, only trying 
to think what he could do and do quickly. 

A water-carrier brushed past him, in the nar¬ 
row alley, almost knocking him down with a 
rude bump from the dripping water-skin slung 
oyer one shoulder,— for the alley was hardly 
wide enough for a boy and a goatskin full of 
water to pass, especially if the goatskin was not 
obliging enough to turn out a little. Yamoud 
looked around indignantly at the carrier, who 
was hooded and cloaked in rags, with bare 
feet, bare arms, and bare legs; but on second 
thought the boy was more attracted by the 
dripping water-skin. 

In a caravan water is the most precious com¬ 
modity, and as Yamoud had depended upon 
charity for everything, he had never asked for 
water when he could help it; which meant not 
more than twice in twenty-four hours, notwith¬ 
standing the parching, burning sun and sand. 

The patient endurance of thirst is a faculty 
marvelously developed in every desert Arab, 
and to admit of weakness in this is almost 
as bad as being a coward. But the sight of 
the water-skin reminded Yamoud that he had 
reached a city, and that one of the chief things 
which the children of the desert were taught 
was that there was no end of water there. It 
made him realize that he was very thirsty, and 
he called after the carrier to give him a drink. 

He was sure that the man heard him, but he 
hurried on without paying the least attention. 

1 he great desert code of hospitality was outraged 
by such an act. Yamoud’s blood rose, and he 
called again, indignantly, and started and ran after 
the man, catching him, at last, by his ragged 
girdle, an act which a Mussulman would hardly 
dare to disregard,—if any one was looking on, 
at east, and repeated in a shrill, angry voice: 

Water! Water! In the name of Allah give 
me water! ” 

With a savage grunt the carrier stopped, 
filled a gourd with water, and handed it to 
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Yamoud who drank it after the Arab fashion, 
throwing back his head, opening his mouth 
and pouring the water into it from the gourd 
held almost as high as he could reach. 

In this position his eyes looked up under the 
effie, or head-dress, that was pulled well down 
over the water-carrier’s face, and rested on a 
scar—the scar which he saw in the desert khan 
as he looked up into the face of the Moor who 
was purchasing his mother’s fruit. 

Even then, with the ever-ready self-control 
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snatched from his hand, and saw the carrier 
hurry on. 

For a moment little Yamoud stood there, 
motionless and dumb. Could any child of the 
desert have stood all alone looking into the 
face of Abu’l Hasham without terror? In a 
moment, however, he had gathered himself to¬ 
gether enough, at least, to realize that in the 
disguise of a water-carrier the Terror of the Des¬ 
ert was stealing through those narrow alleys in¬ 
tending to make his escape from the city. 
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Only this one thought possessed Yamoud, and, 
frightened as he was, he fastened two bright 
eyes on the retreating figure and hurried to get 
nearer to it. 

The man walked rapidly on, and Yamoud more 
than once thought that a sudden turn had hid¬ 
den him forever. As they twisted about through 
the alleys it began to appear to Yamoud how 
utterly helpless he was. A dozen times he 
thought he had lost the man, and when the 
carrier came in sight again what good did it do ? 
What good could it ever do ? The man would 
surely escape him in the end—and even if he did 
not escape, what was Yamoud accomplishing ? 

While he was dodging along, filled with these 
troubled thoughts, with his eyes fixed on the 
figure of the Moor, he ran straight into one of 
the officers who had been standing by the notice 
at the gate. The officer shook him off, roughly 
enough, but an idea came suddenly to Yamoud. 
He knew that those two men wanted to cap¬ 
ture Abu’l Hasham, and that they, at least, were 
strong enough to keep him from running away. 
He wondered he had not thought of that before. 

He could not speak a word of anything but 
Arabic, but catching the arm that was shaking 
him he spoke one word which both officers 
understood. It was “ Hasham!’* 

Then breaking away he started on a run down 
the alley, for the water-carrier was losing no 
time, and Yamoud did not propose to lose him, 
whether the officers would understand and help 
or not. 

Fortunately they did understand and followed 
him and in a short time the water-carrier was a 
prisoner, bound and chained, fully identified as 
Abu’l Hasham and waiting trial for his crimes. 
And Yamoud was carried in great triumph to 
the highest authorities as the boy who had won 
the reward. 

They counted out more gold than the entire 
value of Mutah and the town about the khan 
combined, and told Yamoud that it was his. 

He only looked at it a moment and then 
shook his head as he turned away. 


“ I don’t want it,” he said to the Arab inter¬ 
preter. “ I did n’t come out of the desert for 
gold. I came for my mother, who was stolen 
in the night and brought here yesterday by 
Abu’l Hasham, with his caravan of slaves. I 
want him to tell me where he has left the slaves 
he stole, and then you can let him go. I don’t 
want the gold.” 

If they had questioned Yamoud outright they 
would never have learned all this, for it would 
not have been natural for him to answer; but 
his little heart was about ready to break when 
he found that all he had accomplished was to 
put Abu’l Hasham further out of his reach than 
ever, and so he told his sad plight before he 
thought. 

It was most important news to the officers. 
It was at the time when the combined nations 
were exerting their utmost strength to put down 
the slave-trade, and the discovery that a great 
caravan of slaves had been brought in only the 
day before was almost as important as the cap¬ 
ture of Abu’l Hasham himself. 

They were not long in discovering the slaves, 
and in arresting those in charge of them who 
had not already run away. Then Yamoud was 
taken in among the captives to find his mother 
and the rest of the people of Mutah, and to tell 
them they were free. 

Oh, how they shouted for him when they 
heard it all and knew who had done it! How 
Umda clasped her son to her breast; and then 
she had to lift him to her shoulder and hold 
him where they all could see, while they hailed 
him the Hero of the Desert! And the money he 
had earned he gave to fitting out a caravan to 
take all of the captives back again, over the 
mountains, to their desert homes. 

That the story is true any one will testify who 
has ever camped for a day at a desert khan 
along the trail between Algiers and Timbuctoo, 
and heard the tale they are always telling of the 
boy who was made the chief of Mutah before 
he could lift a lance, and whose name was 
Yamoud ebno’l Ahmad. 
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